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NOTES AND NEWS 


Visser *t Hooft Visits the Study Center 


Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, and Dr. Muller, President of the Evangelical Academies in 
Germany, visited the Study Center on November 10th together with 
several Japanese Christian scholars. The Study Center had arranged 
a conference with this group and leading representatives from various 
Japanese religions: Zen Buddhism, Omotokyo, Konkokyo, and Tenri- 
kyo. 

Each of the repre- 
sentatives of the non- 
Christian religion gave * 
a short speech on the 
characteristics of his reli- 
gion, after which a period 
of discussion followed. One 
of the highlights of the | 


fruitful discussion was the 


speech by Visser ’t Hooft 
in which three main points were emphasized: 1) there must be complete 
religious freedom for all religions; 2) there are certain specific tasks 
in which all religions can cooperate: social problems, international 
understanding, world peace, etc.; 3) one of the greatest dangers is 
syncretism—religions are entities by themselves and cannot be mixed. 
Understanding among people belonging to different religions cannot 


be based on force or indifference, but only on life. 


“A Religious Map of Japan’”’ 


‘A Religious Map of Japan’ (51 pp., incl. 15 maps) has been publi- 
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shed by the Study Center. The location and address of most religions 
in Japan are given: 167 headquarters of Buddhist sects, the main 
69 Shinto shrines in the country, all 168 New Religions registered 
with the Ministry of Education, and 60 Zen monasteries. Additional 
copies are available at the Study Center at a price of 100 yen ($0.50) 
per copy. 


A “Bibliography on the New Religions of Japan’ 


This bibliography has been completed and will be sent out to our 
subscribers together with the present issue of the “Japanese Reli- 
gions”. It contains a list of practically everything that has been 
published in English about the New Religions and a wide section of 
the most important publications in Japanese. Although this biblio- 
graphy is far from complete or perfect, it is hoped that it will be of 
use to the gradually increasing number of people who have started 
to study the New Religions, so far a virtual ‘terra incognita’ to Chris- 
tian missionaries and pastors as well as to Christian scholars abroad. 

Extra copies are available at a price of 100 yen ($0.50) per copy 
(postage included). 


Change of Editor 


The present Editor is going on furlough to Denmark, to return 
to Japan in the summer of 1961. It is his pleasure to introduce the 
new Editor, Sakae Kobayashi of Kwansei Gakuin University, to our 
readers. Sakae Kobayashi is extremely well qualified for this task, 
and there can be no doubt that his taking over will result in a great 
improvement of the “Japanese Religions”. 

We wish you a Happy New Year and look forward to seeing you 
in 1961. 


Yours in Him, 


Harry Thomsen 


NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF THE 
NEW RELIGIONS 


It is very difficult to give exact statistics about the New Reli- 
gions as no objective figures are available. Even the figures given 
by the Ministry of Education in its Religious Yearbook (Shukyo Nen- 
kan) are not to be relied too heavily upon as they are repoductions 
of information submitted to the Ministry by the various religions. 
The following figures have been given to the Editor at the various 
headquarters of the religions concerned, and are approximately the 


same as those in the Religious Yearbook. 


1958 (Jan.1) 1959 (Jan.1). 
Ananaikyo 85, 350 believers 92, 600 believers 
Konkékyo 644, 728 ti 622, 863 Z 
Kurozumikyo 751, 670 i 751, 770 uy 
Omotokyo 181, 390 D 203, 888 " 
PL Kyodan 800, 000 uf 950, 000 u/ 
Reiyukai 3, 404, 322 Ht 3, 465, 688 i 
Rissho Kosei Kai 336, 458 DE 388, 490 Les 
Sekai Kyusei Kyo 394, 004 y 395. 240 uh 
Sika Gakkai 769, 620 fet De 1, 096, 920 Me ike 
Tenrikyo 2,138, 706 ” ** 2 141, 388 ” ** 
Tensho Kotai Jingu Kyo 120, 000 it 130, 000 ud 


* The number given is che number of families belonging to the religion 
in question, and it is usually multiplied by 4. Thus Rissho Kosei Kai 
would have approximately 1,500,000 believers, and Soka Gakkai 4,400,000 


believers. 
#* The Tenrikyo figures are from March 1, 1957 and 1958. The 1959 figures 


are not yet available. 

The total number of the 171 New Religions registered with the 
Ministry of Education amounts to a little above 18 million, which 
would indicate that one out of every five Japanese belongs to the 
New Religions. Even though this figure, as mentioned above, cannot 
be trusted too much, there can be no doubt of the quite considerable 
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numerical strength of the New Religions. This is further accentuated 
by the fact that there are innumerable smaller religious groups 
which, existing only within one prefecture, are not registered with the 
Ministry of Education ; the number of these groups is not known but 
runs into the hundreds. 


The Editor 


RELIGIONS AND FAITH 


by Tetsutaro Ariga 


The Japanese Society for the History of Religions (Nippon Shukyo 
Gakkai), the over-all academic society for the promotion of religious 
studies in this country, held its annual meeting for the year 1959 on 
the campus of Kwansei Gakuin University, Nishinomiya, October 16- 
18. On the morning of the last day there was a panel discussion on 
the theme, “Religions and Religion—the Problem of Relativity and 
Absoluteness in Religion.” Two speakers had been invited to present 
their views on this particular theme. The one was Professor Koshiro 
Tamaki of Toyo University, Tokyo, the other was Assistant Professor 
Kazuo Muto of Kyoto University. Since what they said on the occasion 
was quite enlightening as well as stimulating, it may be worth while 
to outline here their respective opinions submitted at that time. 

Tamaki posed his problem by contrasting growing unity in the 
fields of science, technology, and economics with disunity among the 
religions of the contemporary world. While science, technology, and 
economics are making the peoples of the world more and more inter- 
dependent and interrelated, religions still exist today in mutual exclu- 
siveness and rivalry. How did this come about ? According to Tamaki, 
religious truth is basically the truth of subjectivity, which is absolute. 
A man like Jesus or Sakyamuni had in his own way experienced in 
the innermost depth of his soul the absolute truth of religion, although 
even they were not entirely free from historical conditioning. But as 
soon as their simple teachings were further developed by their disciples 
and their successors there grew up elaborate doctrines which were 
much more definitely historically conditioned. Hence, the diversity of 
religions. Then Tamaki asks: How can we seek unity among the 
religions? At the Ninth International Congress for the History of 
Religions, held in Tokyo in the summer of 1958, Friedrich Heiler 
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asserted that the ultimate unity among religions should be sought 
in certain common features which characterize all higher religions. 
Tamaki agrees with Heiler’s thesis as far as it goes; but he proposes 
to go still deeper than that. He would rather say with Radakrishnan 
that it is not doctrine but inner religious experience that matters. 
And only in the immediate mystical experience of the one Absolute, 
as taught in Hinduism, can we find the true source of religious unity. 
But here again Tamaki finds an irony. For out of the profound 
ecstatic experience of Ramakrishna a specific movement called the 
Ramakrishna Mission has been organized. 

Tamaki therefore finds it practically impossible to obtain unity 
among the existing religions. However, he believes interreligious 
conversation on the essential points of religion is still possible and 
highly commendable. Through such interchange of opinions one 
must learn how to get rid of what Francis Bacon calls zdola specus. 
According to Tamaki, yoga and zen will be able to provide useful 
methods for the removal of the idol of selfhood, the most basic of all 
idols. Ultimate religious unity will only then be realized when all 
mankind is awakened to an entirely new religious experience which 
is free from all the dogmas of existing religions. 

While Tamaki has tackled the problem of religious unity from 
his Buddhistic background, the next speaker, Muto, takes it up as a 
Christian philosopher of religion. Modern philosophy of religion began 
by rejecting the concept of natural religion. According to Schleier- 
macher, all religions are positive religions although it is possible to 
find the essence of religion in man’s immediate feeling and intuition. 
Ever since Schleiermacher’s days the problem of unity and variety in 
religion has been a recurring theme of philosophers and theologians 
in the West. Professor Gustav Mensching also has discussed it in his 
book, Toleranz und Wahrheit in der Religion (Tolerance and Truth 
in Religion), 1955. He seeks to find the source of religious unity in 


man’s uyv-experience of encounter with the divine. If an adherent of a 
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religion recognizes the possibility in other religions of the experience 
of divine-human encounter, he can have substantial, in contradistinc- 
tion to merely formal, tolerance (inhaltliche Toleranz). Whereas a 
prophetic religion tends to be intolerant, a religion of the mystical type 
tends to be tolerant with respect to the experiential contents of other 
religions. Mensching, who pleads for substantial tolerance, seeks unity, 
not outside of, but zm the variety of religious phenomena. 

It is clear that Mensching is moving in the direction which had 
been shown by Ernst Troeltsch several decades ago. Troeltsch himself, 
however, had taken up the problem of the plurality of religions with 
special reference to Christianity’s claim for absolute uniqueness. In his 
treatise, Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte 
(The Absoluteness of Christianity and the History of Religions), 1902, he 
carefully analyses the concept of absoluteness as applied to Christianity. 
According to him, the history of religions shows that Christianity is 
the convergent point of all religions of the world. But this does not 
imply that Christianity is the absolute religion without any relation 
to other so-called religions. For all religions, Christianity included, 
have arisen and developed in history; and not only Christianity but 
also other religions have a more or less naive sense of absoluteness. 
The simple fact that Christianity claims itself to be absolute does not 
guarantee its uniqueness. However, this much may be said that the 
sense of absoluteness in Christianity, notably in Jesus himself, in 
comparison with similar feelings in other religions, is the most inwardly 
pure and simple. On this ground he could say Christianity was the 
best and highest of all religions—at least to westerners, as he later 
explicitly said. 

Troeltsch’s contribution to Christian apologetics, according to 
Muto, consists in the very failure of his attempt. For paradoxically 
he could show the impossibility of an apology based on religious 
experience and the history of religions. Although Troeltsch tried hard 


to overcome historicism he could not obtain any satisfactory result. 
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Thus the dialectical theologians led by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner 
criticized Troeltsch and rejected all historicism and religionism. They 
have renewed in their fresh theological approaches the Christian faith’s 
claim for absolute uniqueness. Muto agrees with their position as far 
as it goes but sees its limitations also. For he senses in it a danger 
of scholasticism in a modern guise which may make Christianity a closed 
system. 

Muto has thus presented two opposite viewpoints with regard to 
Christianity’s relationship with other religions and has concluded that 
a great task of Christian theology is to discover a way to combine in 
a living synthesis these two mutually adverse positions. 

To the above report I might append the following quotation from 
Arnold Toynbee! : 

“For these reasons, I believe that Christians today can face the 

future with confidence if they face it with charity and humility. 

The crucial point that I want to make is that we can have convic- 

tion without fanaticism, we can have belief and action without 

arrogance or self-centeredness or pride.” 

It is indeed so. But this very thesis should provoke on our part 


very honest and serious theological thinking. 


1, Arnold Toynbee, Christianity Among the Religions of the World, 1957, p. 111. 
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THE CONTRAST BETWEEN CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
AND THE ETHICS OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM 


By Tucker N. Callaway 


The purpose of this paper is to show how the contrasting theolo- 
gical positions of Christianity and Japanese Buddhism lead inevitably 
to contrasting attitudes toward the practical affairs of daily life. This 
is a study of the essential difference between Christian and Buddhist 
ethics. (Throughout this paper, the term Buddhism will refer to the type 
of Buddhism prevalent in Japan rather than the so-called Hinayana 
(Theravada) Buddhism of such countries as Ceylon, Thailand, etc.) 

From beginning to end, Christian ethics is established upon belief 
in the existence of one, and only one, living, personal God who is the 
Creator of all things in the universe. Paul states this belief when he 
says, “for us (Christians) there is one God, the Father, from whom are 
all things and for whom we exist.” (1 Corinthians 8: 6a) Since men 
are made by God, they belong to him and have the obligation to obey 
him in all things. Christians believe God’s purpose in creating men is 
for fellowship with Himself. This means that if men separate them- 
selves from God and attempt to live out of fellowship with him, 
they thereby violate their fundamental nature and gradually destroy 
themselves. 

The most precious gift of God to men is the capacity to love him 
and to obey him voluntarily. In this respect, men are different from 
all other creatures of God. All non-human creatures perfectly obey 
God’s will for they were given no ability to do otherwise. Rivers, 
peach-trees, snakes, dogs, and such things are sinless. They have no 
power of self-determination, so they have no moral responsibility. For 
the same reason, however, they can neither love nor obey in a truly 
ethical sense. They are merely God’s puppets. Only man has been 


given the freedom to choose between alternative courses of action. 
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This freedom makes possible genuine love and genuine obedience. It 
likewise makes possible the violation of love and obedience. Christian 
ethics concerns man’s use or abuse of the freedom granted him by 
his Creator. For Christianity the standard of goodness is God’s charac- 
ter and will; man does good when he obeys God’s will; man sins when 
he disobeys God’s will. Thus Christian ethics is completely conditioned 
by its concept of God. In the words of Brunner, “What God does 
and wills is good; all that opposes the will of God is bad. The Good 
has its basis and its existence solely in the will of God.” 

Two conclusions should be emphasized. First, Christians believe 
that material things are good, not because they are identical with God, 
but because they were created by him. C.S. Lewis puts this very 
succinctly: “He likes matter. He invented it.”2) The distinction 
between the Creator and the things he creates is fundamental. 

The second conclusion to be emphasized is that Christian ethics 
is primarily concerned with love. For Christians, Good is obedience 
to God. The essential character of God is love. “God is love, and he 
who abides in love abides in God, and God abides in him.” (1 John 
4: 16b) It follows that things God wills men to do are always acts of 
love. In the teachings of Paul, as in the teachings of Jesus, “love 
does no wrong to a neighbor; therefore, love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” (Romans 13:10) Now love, understood in the Christian sense, is 
essentially personal. This love is the desire of one person to enter into 
fellowship with another person. It involves mutual understanding, 
mutual sympathy between separate individual persons. This love 


includes a willingness to sacrifice oneself in order to serve another 

1. Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1947), p. 53. 

2. C.S. Lewis, Mere Christianity (New York: Macmillan, 1955), p. 50. 

3. D.T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953), pp. 229, 233, 349, 353; J. B. Pratt, The Pilgrimage of Buddhism 
and a Buddhist Pilgrimage (New York: Macmillan, 1928), p. 669; F. Harold 
Smith, The Elements of Comparative Theology (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937), pp. 107 f. 
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person. Such self-sacrificial service is primarily a means of developing 
inter-personal relationships. The supreme example of this is Christ’s 
sacrifice of himself upon the Cross in order to accomplish a reconcilia- 
tion between God and men. Christian ethics concerns the response 
of created persons to God, their Creator, as they live in a material 
environment created by God. 


Ww w w 


In contrast to the God-centered ethics of Christianity, Buddhist 
ethics grows out of the concept of the Busshoo {4} (Buddha-nature). 
(Other terms referring to this same Buddha-essence are Shinnyo Fi iil, 
Busshin {hity, etc.) According to the Busshoo concept, all particular 
things are merely manifestations of one all-inclusive order of reality. 
Each thing is the Busshoo; the Busshoo is each thing. There is 
no distinction between subject and object.4) The realm of plurality, 
which traditional Buddhism divides into 3,000 basic parts, actually 
exists only in One Mind.» This is expressed in the phrase, “san-zen, 
LUENEn Se.” 

Within the framework of the Busshoo concept, the idea of a Creator 
and a created universe is meaningless.®) A Creator exists before the 
things he creates. He creates them deliberately in accordance with 
his own prior purpose. Created things are necessarily of quite another 
order of reality from that of their Creator. The Busshoo, on the other 
hand, did not exist before the phenomena in which it is manifest. 
Since they are identical, the Busshoo and its phenomena have existed 
simultaneously throughout eternity. The Busshoo does not decide 
beforehand to produce this or that phenomenon. Nothing comes as 
4, Pratt, op. cit., p. 608. 

5. Senchu Murano, Nichiren’s Nyorai Metsugo Go Gohyakusai Shi Kanjin Honzon 
Sho (Tokyo; The Young East Association, 1954) pp. If. Give special attention 
to the very helpful footnote 2. 


6. A. K. Reischauer, Studies in Japanese Buddhism (New York; Macmillan, 
1925), p. 234, 
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the result of premeditated and purposive volition. Each phenomenal 
appearance arises inevitably out of the Busshoo simply because the 
Busshoo is what it is. Such distinctions as that between creature and 
Creator cannot exist. 

The ethical consequences of the Busshoo concept are readily found. 
In the first place, this concept eliminates all distinctions between good 
and evil.” In the world of appearances, a cruel murderer may seem 
evil while a Buddhist saint may seem good. When the true nature 
of the Busshoo is realized, however, it becomes clear that both the 
murderer and the saint are manifestations of the same reality. They 
are not qualitatively different. They are identical. Since all things 
are good, evil is merely an illusion.® 

This means that the Christian doctrine of sin is completely in- 
compatible with Buddhist thought. The idea of individual persons 
created by God for the purpose of loving and obeying him, yet capable 
of violating that purpose, is utterly alien to Buddhism. There is no 
purposing Creator. There are no individual persons capable of deli- 
berately violating their own fundamental nature. The phenomena by 
which the Busshoo is manifested never resist the Busshoo. These 
phenomena never appear in forms which conflict with the character 
of the Busshoo which they manifest. For such reasons nothing seems 
stranger to Buddhist thought than the Christian idea of sin. 

Though there are no real ethical distinctions in Buddhism, ac- 
ceptance of the Busshoo concept produces an attitude toward the 
phenomenal world which results in a distinctive type of moral conduct. 
This attitude is often designated by the term jzhz #44 (compassion). 
When the things of the phenomenal world are recognized as manifesta- 
tions of the Busshoo, nothing is disagreeable, nothing is repulsive. 
Everything glows with the splendor of ethereal light. A stone, a tree, a 
7. Ibid., pp. 2724. ; Pratt, op. cit); p: 616. 
8. Dr. Suzuki admits that this denial of ethical distinctions leads to libertinism 


in Buddhist circles. D. T. Suzuki, An Introduction to Zen Buddhism (London : 
Rider and Co., 1948), pp. 124f., 130. 
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flower ; a drop of rain upon the calm surface of a tiny pool; a grain 
of sand, a blade of grass; the sweet call of a bird as the shadows of 
evening fall, the roar of an angry lion; children at play, an old beggar 
with his stink and dirt; a hymn of thanksgiving, a scream of pain— 
anything and everything shows forth the Busshoo. Consequently, all 
these things are welcomed with warmhearted delight. This is the 
attitude of jzhz. To feel jzhz is to perceive the wonder of the Busshoo 
in a grain of sand. To feel 7zhz is to experience affectionate approval 
of the cruel face of the thief who has come to kidnap one’s only child. 
Jihi sees such a face as just another mask of the glorious Busshoo. 

Although 7zhz welcomes all things, it desires nothing. jJzhz per- 
ceives that individual things have no value in themselves but are only 
fleeting appearances of the Busshoo. Jihi realizes that all things are 
kuu Z (empty, void). A child waiting for his mother’s return from a 
week’s journey will shout for joy when he sees her shadow on the 
window shade. What he wants, however, is not the shadow but the 
mother herself. Jihz is pleased to see an automobile, a mansion, a 
gleaming diamond, a beautiful woman, because each of these is a 
shadow of the Busshoo. Jiht has, however, no desire to possess these 
shadows themselves. Jihi results in freedom from the struggle to 
acquire wealth, fame, authority over others, and all such things. Jihi 
has no temptation to fight, to kill, to steal, to covet. Jihz is patient. 
It is free from fear and pride. jJzhz brings serenity in the midst of 
ceaseless changes of the phenomenal world. Jzhi finds joy in everything. 
Such delights of the Tea Ceremony as harmony of motion, the subtle 
music of water boiling in the pot, the delicate taste of the tea, are 
typical expressions of the ethics of jzhz. The peace and poise which 
communicate themselves through the quick deft strokes of the writing 
brush to the spontaneous forms of the kanji 4" thus produced are 
the essence of Buddhist virtue. It is apparent jzh7-ethics is a highly 
refined type of hedonism.% 


9. Some references to support the view of Buddhist jihi set forth in this paper 
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In spite of some apparent similarities between the moral conse- 
quences of Buddhist jzhz and Christian love, the two are essentially 
different. Love is concerned with fellowship between persons. Acting 
in love, a person sacrifices himself in the service of another person 
in order to bring that person into right relationship with God and 
other people. Love leads a man to fight evil. Love is aggressive in 
attempting to change the conditions of society so that the lives of 
others may be happier. According to jzhz, there are no individual 
persons. This is the meaning of the Buddhist doctrine of mu-ga 
(no-self). Since there are no individual persons the concept of fellowship 
is meaningless. Jihz fights nothing. It is never aggressive. It is a 
passive acceptance of things as they are. Love is possible only between 
persons. Jihi is just as much directed toward sticks and stones as 
toward men, for all things are equally appearances of the Busshoo. 
In love, the Christian sacrifices himself to serve his enemy that he 
might transform his enemy into a friend. In jzhz, the Buddhist wel- 
comes his enemy as a transient manifestation of the eternal Busshoo. 
The first is an inter-personal encounter ; the second is the experience 
of a pleasant state of consciousness. The Cross is the appropriate 
symbol of love; the Lotus Blossom (with its faculty for shedding 
defilement) is the suitable symbol of jzhz. Love is the way of involve- 
ment in the suffering of society; jzhz is the way of detachment. 
Love is the Spirit of God at work within persons he has created, 
bringing them into right relationship with himself and with one 
another. From the standpoint of jzhz, the concept of Christian love 
is utter nonsense. 

Seen in the light of such considerations as have been presented 
above, the fundamental contrast between Christian and Buddhist ethics 
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Christianity (Tokyo: Shinkyo Shuppansha, 1957), pp. 41-46. 
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becomes apparent. The system of ethics which develops out of the 
idea of a personal Creator God is plainly quite different from the system 
of ethics which develops out of the idea of an all-inclusive impersonal 


Busshoo. 
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THE EASTERNIZATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Heinrich Dumoulin 


This article was brought by the “Catholic Mis- 
sionary Bulletin” (Feb. 1959) and is introduced to the 
readers of the “JR” by the gracious permission of the 
same bulletin. Father Dumoulin’s paper was read at 
the Ninth International Congress for the History of 
Religion in Tokyo in 1958. 


Our theme, Easternization of Christianity, comprises two plans, 
the plan of religion and that of culture, which by no means coincide, 
but on the contrary must be clearly distinguished. The wording of 
the subtitle, “Influences of Eastern Culture on Christianity in Asia,” 
accordingly stresses the cultural relationship, which is in keeping with 
the general theme of this symposium. 

Christianity signifies, first of all, a religion, and only in a secon- 
dary sense does it include Christian culture as well. Christian religion 
and Christian culture are not identical, but are intimately intercon- 
nected. There have been much research and many heated discussions 
about their relationship. At times Christian religion as a “Credo” 
was so much neglected that only Christian cultural values or its 
human values, in the sense of a general, secularized humanism, were 
considered. Against this there always stood scholars of an integrist 
tendency who tried to disassociate religion from culture altogether 
and to restrict it to its purely religious message. This controversy 
is by no means wholly settled. The respective points of view will 
necessarily bear on our discussion. 

History shows clearly an interaction between religion and culture. 
No matter what the judgment on single issues may be, the fact that 
Christianity exercised a profound and enduring influence on Western 
culture is undoubtable, so much so that the formation of this culture 
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is unthinkable without the Christian religion. But at the same time 
it must be admitted that the Western way of thinking has widely 
shaped Christianity in its historical appearance. This may be exem- 
plified by just one example. There is probably no more typically 
Western philosopher than Saint Augustine, who between the ancient 
times and the Middle Ages represents a unique incorporation of 
Western culture. But at the same time it must be admitted that 
Augustinian thought in its dialectical spirituality and personalistic 
inwardness has throughout the centuries to this day stimulated the 
birth of new forms of Christian life. There are countless similar 
examples to show the intimate connection between Christian religion 
and Christian culture. 

It is not our present task to discuss what influence Christian 
religion and culture exercised on Eastern thought, what effects they 
produced, and what tasks and possibilities for the future confront them 
in this respect. The question put to us is, on the contrary, the op- 
posite: What are the repercussions of the Eastern mentality on Chris- 
tianity in Asia? Christians, in so far as they are able to recognize and 
to admit this influence, like to speak of the adaptation or accommoda- 
tion of Christianity to the Eastern world. As is well known, this 
question of adaptation has been much discussed by missionaries. 

The task and problem of cultural adaptation is as old as the 
Christian mission in Asia. Already Saint Francis Xavier, whose high 
praise of the Japanese culture and national character is well known, 
before his departure from Japan enjoined on the missionaries symp- 
athetic understanding for everything Japanese. Valignano, the able 
organizer of the East-Asia missions of the Society of Jesus, drew up 
a whole program of cultural adaptation of missionary work, in which 
he took as his model the forms of politeness in Zen monasteries. In 
the history of the Chinese missions, the endeavours towards adaptation 
surrounding the names of PP. Ricci, Schall, Verbiest are well known. 


In India P. de Nobili in an heroic effort adopted the Brahmanic way 
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of living. Unfortunately, all these efforts remained without lasting 
results. Thus the problem and the task remain unsolved to this very 
day. 

Christianity has not found its full expression yet in the Far East. 
Which are the points where Easternization could set in and cultural 
adaptation in the near future be realized? In our age of a growing 
“One World,” which after a successful mechanization of world civili- 
zation tends towards a unified world culture, the problems of cultural 
adaptation of Christianity too have entered a new phase of develop- 
ment. It is no more possible to regard Eastern culture as separated 
from the “One World.” Any Easternization that would disregard the 
ideal of one world culture could never expect the cooperation of the 
Eastern nations. On the other hand, it is conceivable that in the 
future one world culture will receive valuable impulses from the spirit 
of the East. To the Christian religion, which by its nature is in a 
special way prepared to understand Eastern spiritual values, is deleg- 
ated a task of mediation more pressing in our time than ever before. 

Some Points of Contact 

In the following lines some points will be evaluated in which the 
Eastern spirit and Christianity would seem to come into special con- 
tact. Not a few missionaries are of the opinion that in the living 
Zen tradition there are values which concern Christianity too. Present- 
day man understands again that the tranquillity of meditation is 
essential for the formation of the human personality as well as for 
the development of society and culture. This tranquillity, which cer- 
tainly never has been alien to Christianity, pervades Eastern traditions 
and spiritual inheritances. Many Buddhist monasteries, especially the 
halls of Zen meditation, in spite of the hustle and noise of city life, 
which is in Japan just as engulfing as anywhere else, are places of 
quietude and recollection where concentration on the true inner values 
is greatly helped. Men who seek this quietude, in turning away from 
passion and lust, find their way back to spiritual things. The soul is 
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rediscovered and the religious sense for the Eternal and Holy, i. e., 
God, is awakened. Thus through contact with the forms of Eastern 
meditation the Christian religion may possibly be enriched and at the 
same time “easternized.” 

The quietude of meditation points to the inner way. Religious 
symbols belong to the outer sphere which, however, is by no means 
separated from inwardness. The East still possesses a power of symbol 
superior to that of the West. Nature and its elements, water, fire, 
incense are a source of strong inspiration for the Eastern man. The 
human body and its gestures (inclinations, squatting, dancing) become 
the immediate expressions of the inner man. Even more, the East 
possesses the insight into the unity of body and soul, not only in the 
sense that the body is the expression of the soul, but in the sense of 
the original oneness of the human body-soul nature. The religious 
rites and festivals of the temples are pervaded by the spirit of nature 
symbolism. If Christians become open to these influences, precious 
spiritual forces that had been stunted for a long time may be awak- 
ened to new life and action. ‘Their religious sense may experience an 
incarnation which again would open new avenues to a more profound 
comprehension of the Mystery of Incarnation and stimulate fresh 
religious activity. 

It must be admitted that the Easternization of Christianity, at 
least in Japan, has not progressed very far. The Christian churches 
in this regard offer an unsatisfactory aspect. Japanese Christians 
suffer from the foreign character of Christianity. Thoughtful mission- 
aries perhaps even more feel the lack of a real and reasonable adap- 
tation. The theological and general religious literature consists to a 
great extent of translations. The new Catholic ritual permits the 
wide use of the vernacular for the administration of the sacraments. 
The missal for many years has been translated into Japanese. Yet 
there are very few churches in which Sunday-mass is really compre- 
hended and actively participated in by the assisting faithful. In a 
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entary stage. Young Japanese artists complain about the lack of 
interest on the part of the missionaries. 
Hope for the Future 

Nevertheless, I should like to conclude this report on an optimistic 
note. There are indeed justified reasons for hope in the future. In 
judging the general situation, the special circumstances of the Christian 
religion in Japan must not be disregarded. It is only since the end 
of the war that Christianity in this country enjoys real freedom. 
Immediately after the war the tasks and demands on all sides were 
of such a magnitude that spiritual forces could not develop sufficiently. 
Morever, there were other things, a hasty industrialization, mechan- 
ization and westernization, which presented as many obstacles to a 
sound cultural adaptation. Nevertheless, and this is all-important, 
today this problem is seen in its paramount importance by many. 
The young generation of Japanese Christians will, during the coming 
decades, wholeheartedly work for the fulfillment of this immense 
task. Our hopes are that their courage and energy and creative 
power will bear much fruit. 
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THE “PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE” OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND MAGICAL ELEMENTS IN 
JAPAN’S NEW RELIGIONS 


By Sakae Kobayashi 


One of the main characteristics of the New Religions of Japan 
is the co-existence of quite sophisticated doctrines and primitive 
magical elements. Those who are familiar with the studies of the 
relation between religion and magic in the science of religion may 
say that such an inseparable relation between the two has been 
evident in the history of any religion, and that therefore no particular 
comments should be made on the phenomenon. The New Religions 
of Japan, however, have come into being in comparatively recent 
years. Some of them came into existence only twenty or thirty years 
ago. It is quite an interesting fact that in these younger religions, 
which have entirely developed during the modern era of science, 
many forms of magic are still practiced by and attracting the masses. 

In Soka Gakkai it is always claimed that any kind of disease will 
be healed simply by chanting the Sutra and worshiping the Gohonzon 
(the Mandala). Several years ago Soka Gakkai showed a remarkable 
increase in the number of believers among coal miners in Hokkaido. 
Behind this surprising success there was a firm conviction among the 
wives of coal miners that the power of the Mandala could save their 
husbands from any danger they might get into. They were so 
indoctrinated by the fanatic lay leaders of Soka Gakkai that they 
accepted this without question. It seems to the present writer that 
there is no fundamental difference between their conviction and the 
belief that a charm or Sennin Bari (a thousand-stitch belt) could 
save a soldier in battle. 

Seicho-no-le is certainly one of the most intellectual sects among 
the New Religions so far as doctrine is concerned. In the many books 
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which the founder, Masaharu Taniguchi, has written, the intellectual 
character of the sect can be seen. It is no wonder that quite a 
number of intelligent people have been attracted by the modern 
appearance of their doctrine. 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, those who read 
my word and understand the Truth of Life 
will be set free from disease, overcome death, 
and be granted Eternal Life.” 
A Christian may think that he is reading a passage taken from Holy 
Scripture, but the quotation was taken from a book written by the 
founder of Seicho-no-Ie. In spite of his clever modernization of the 
old religions, done in beautifully refined passages, however, there are 
some interesting magical practices in this sect also. 
The other day the present writer visited the headquarters of 
Seicho-no-Ie which is located in Harajuku, Tokyo. At the entrance 
a group of adherents was going to enter the main building, and I 
accompanied them letting it be assumed that I belonged to the group. 
I was cordially taken into a most sacred place which they called 
“The Tower of Light”. As they started to practice Shinsod Kan,” I 
imitated it with half-closed eyes. After the meditation was over, a 
distinguished leader by the name of Rev. Nishioka, who had served as 
a commander in the Japanese Navy, explained how religious activities 
were performed in the headquarters. At that time I realized that a 
very interesting form of magic was being practiced there in connection 
with the idea of Nenpa* in the sect. Rev. Nishioka showed us a 
1. Shinso Kan fii is a kind of meditation. Usually Shoshinka 434) 
or Jisso 0 kanzuru uta 2A it Aik are recited while an adherent 
practices this meditation. The total situation is quite similar to Chinkon 
kishin Saif which was invented | by Omotokyo. As the founder of 
Seicho-no-le, Taniguchi, came from Omotokyo, it is obvious where he got 
this method of meditation. 

2. Nenpa ie is a peculiar term which is being used only by Seicho-no-le. 


The term literally means a wave of spiritual desire. According to the 
doctrine in the sect, this wave can run through the air like an electric 
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bundle of papers, each with a diagram of the human body. He said 
that the names of those who indicated on the diagram the place 
where they had pain or disease and mailed it to the headquarters 
would be remembered in special prayers offered in the Tower of 
Light at 4 a.m. every morning. In case of sudden illness or critical 
condition prayer is offered any time in the Tower of Light. I realized 
that there was no fundamental difference between Kaji Kito jil#¥ 
#1 (faith-healing) in older religions and this type of magic. Needless 
to say, a charge is made for such prayers, and this may be one of 
the important financial resources for the sect. The writer has to 
point out the fact, however, that there is a basic contradiction 
between such magic and their doctrine, a fact of which the adherents 
of the sect are not aware. 

What, then, is the basic contradiction between this magic and 
their doctrine? In Seicho-no-Ie they always emphasize that sin, 
disease, and death are non-existent. This was a central revelation 
which Taniguchi had received. He says in his book: “One day when 
I was in meditation, suddenly I heard an unseen voice, ‘On earth 
there exist no sins, no sickness, no death, no poverty! Nothing in 
the world restrains human beings. Thou art the son of God by 
nature! Thou art Buddha thyself!’” In all the literature of the sect 
this is repeatedly stressed. If so, why is it necessary for them to 
practice this kind of magic? Isn’t such magic exactly what James 
G. Frazer had defined as Homoeopathic Magic or Imitative Magic ? 
When magic is performed, there must be an assumption that disease 
does exist and gives us pain. An historian of religion cannot be indif- 
ferent to a contradiction such as the one mentioned above. 

wave. During the war adherents sometimes gathered together and sent 
Nenpa to their beloved ones overseas to help them with the war. 
Taniguchi says in his book that when a family holds a memorial service 
for a deceased person, the Nenpa of the family is sent to the spirit world 


where the dead is supposed to live and may help him to be elevated 
spiritually. 
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The contradiction between rational doctrines and magic which we 
have seen can be found in any sect of what is called Shinko Shiukyo 
or the New Religions. As already mentioned, the New Religions have 
quite a modern appearance by which the masses are being attracted. 
We must not forget that magic still has meaning for the Japanese 
people. It may be correct to say that this queer combination of 
intellectualism and magic is the ground where the majority of the 
Japanese find their religious satisfaction. 
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DWSHRZACEMS\.. RM, AKADDOMI, FAH, WINDB AR 
FRoCWSZCERRALEN CES eY, COMMER & WU 
HEOGWEMRER, RLAKO-BARIREO RAH BS 
BCSSLEDIBMELM ANE OCHS, 


Our January Contributors 


Dr. Tetsutaro Ariga is professor of Christianity at 
Kyoto University, and one of the Christian scholars 
of Japan with the deepest insight in the various non- 
Christian religions. 


Dr. Tucker N. Callaway is a Southern Baptist mission- 
ary, and professor of Comparative Religions at Seinan 
Gakuin, Fukuoka. He is the author of Japanese Buddhism 
and Christianity. 


Dr. Heinrich Dumoulin is a German Catholic priest, 
and professor of Philosophy in Jochi University, Tokyo. 
He has lived in Japan more than twenty years and 
written quite a number of books and articles on Japanese 
Buddhism and culture especially in German. 


Rev. Sakae Kobayashi is the new Editor of The 
Japanese Religions, and lecturer in the History of Reli- 
gions at Kwansei Gakuin University, Nishinomiya. 
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